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CATTLE FAIR AT BRIGHTON, 


Brighton was formerly a part of Cam- 
bridge, and known by the name of Little 


Cambridge. It was incorporated in 1807. 
The town contains several beautiful coun- 
try seats and highly cultivated farms, 
two Congregational churches, one of 
which (seen in the Picture) is Unitarian, 
the other Orthodox, and a bank, the 
“Brighton Bank,” with a capital of 
$200, 000. Population, 1337. It is 16 
miles S. E. from Concord, 35 E. of Wor. 
cester, eight northerly from Dedham, and 
five W. of Boston. 

A cattle fair was commenced here dur- 
ing the revolutionary war, and has been 
increasing in importance ever since. 
Most of the cattle for the supply of Bos- 
ton market are brought in droves to this 
place, from two hundred to six thousand 
a week; every Monday is the fair, or 
market day, when the dealers in provi- 
sions resort thither to make purchases. 

The above is a western view of the 
central part of Brighton, showing the 
place where the great cuttle-market of 
New England isheld. The street at this 
time is filled with cattle of various kinds 
and with buyers and sellers. Large 
droves of cattle are driven from Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont, to this 
market. Besides furnishing the Boston 
Market, great numbers of cattle are col- 
lected, bought and slaughtered, and bar- 
reled up for exportation to various places. 
lu the engraving, the large building ap- 
pearing on the left is the “ Cattle Fair 
Hotel ;” at times as many as 400 or 500 
persons have been known to dine at this 
establishment on market days. The 
Unitarian church is the next building 
eastward; the Brighton Bank is seen on 
the opposite side of thestreet. A report- 
er attends the market, and his reports of 
the prices, &c. are published in the news- 
papers. 

The following statement of Brighton 
market for 1837 and 1838 is from the 





public prints. In 1837, 32,664 beef cat- 
tle, 16,216 stores, 110,206 sheep, 17,052 
swine; total sales estimated at $2,449,- 
231. In 1838, 25,850 beef cattle, sales 
estimated at $1,317,330; 9573 stores, 
sales $315,909; 104,640 sheep, sales 
$261,600 ; 26,164 swine, sales $163,165; 
total sales estimated at $2,058,004.—His- 
torical Collections. 








NARRATIVE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ELIZABETH NORWOOD. 
Or, the Trials of Youth. 
[Continued from page 82.] 

The next morning Elizabeth slept later 
than usual, and Mrs. Norwood desired 
Nancy to goto her chamber, and see if 
she was awake; Nancy opened the door, 
and approached the bed. Elizabeth was 
sleeping so sweetly, that she could scarce- 
ly bear to disturb her; at last she bent 
over the still unconscious girl, and shook 


her gently by the shoulders. Elizabeth 
opened her eyes. 
‘“©Oh! dear,” she exclaimed... ‘I wish 


you would not come plaguing me every 
morning. I mean to fasten my chamber 
door at night, so that you can’t get in.” 

‘¢ Elizabeth, your mother told me to 
wake you,” said Nancy. 

*¢T don’t care,” she replied. ‘It’s too 
bad, and she jumped ont of bed, and be- 
gan to dress herself with a very cross look. 

“Shall I fasten your frock?” asked 
Nancy, “ breakfast is waiting.” 

*t No,” said Elizabeth, **I don’t want 
any of your assistance.” 

Nancy was surprised, she had lived in 
the family several years, and the chil- 
dren were never allowed to speak in an 
unkind or haughty manner to her; she 
merely said, ‘1 guess you have forgotten 
your resolution, Elizabeth,” and then 
walked out of the room. Elizabeth stood 
aghast—-she had forgotten her resolution, 
but she did not bring back her good 
humor. 

‘*1] never can be good,” thought she, 
‘* and it’s of no use to try ; besides, what 
right had Nancy to tell me of it? Oh, 
dear! how every thing does trouble me.” 

She went down stairs with rather a 
peevish expression of countenance; her 
father and mother both looked at her, so 
did the children, but nothing was said. 
After breakfast she took her slate into 
the parlor. Mr. Howe, (her teacher,) 
had requested all the young ladies of his 
school, over eight years old, to bring for- 
ward that morning a composition, he 
cared not how simple it was, they must 
put something together. Elizabeth plac- 
ed her slate on the table, and rested her 
head on her hand. 

‘*Mother,” said she, after thinking a 
moment, “It is composition day, and I 
cannot think of any thing to write.’ 

“Then what can you think of, my 
dear?” 

“TI don’t mean that, Mamma,” said 
Elizabeth, looking rather vexed, ‘* I mean 
I can think of nothing.” 

‘Then take nothing for your subject;” 
said Mrs. Norwood with a smile, as she 
left the room. 

« Dear me, how provoking mamma is,”’ 





exclaimed Elizabeth, ‘‘ she knows that I 
cannot write upon nothing.” And again 
she rested her elbow on the table, ‘and 
her head on her hand; she remained so 
a few moments, and then thought, ‘ Per- 
haps | might write on Nothing ; Vil try.” 
She began—Nothing is a—and there stop- 
ped; it was not as easy as she had sup- 
posed ; she rubbed out the half finished 
sentence, and again remained thoughtful; 
presently, her pencil began to move, she 
described the little figure called nothing, 
or nought, told of its importance in ci- 
phering ; told of persons, who, as it is 
said, begin the world with nothing, but 
by patience and industry, become rich. 
In fact, she made quite a good composi- 
tion, and was much pleased with it her- 
self; and now a new plan entered her 
mind; she would not let the girls at 
school know that she had written any 
composition, she could tell them that she 
could think of nothing for a subject; it 
would be a capital joke, and Elizabeth 
tied on her cloak and hood, and tripped 
over the hard frozen snow, with a smil- 
ing face. As she entered the school- 
room, the girls flocked round her. ‘Oh! 
Elizabeth,” said one, ** What have you 
got for composition to-day?” 

‘I can think of nothing to write,” re- 
plied she. 

‘Nor I either,” said Jane Welding. 

‘What will you do?” asked Harriet 
Somers; ‘‘Mr. Rowe said we must all 
have one.” 

“TI can’t help it,” replied Elizabeth, 
solemnly. 

‘It is very cross in Mr. Rowe, not to 
give us a subject,” said Adeline Williams. 

Elizabeth’s cousin Ellen now came in; 
these two girls were great friends; they 
sat in the same desk, and were together a 
great deal. 

“1 will tell her,” thought Elizabeth, 
‘*No I won’ either, it will spoil all the 
fun, if I do.” Ellen now canie forward. 
*‘Oh! Elizabeth,” she exclaimed, ** I am 
so glad you have come, what have you 
got for composition to-day?” 

‘** Nothing,” replied Elizabeth, with 
difficulty suppressing the smiles that were 
intruding themselves upon her face. 

“Well,” continued Ellen, “I have 
written something, but it is not worthy 
the name of composition.” 

Harriet Somers took Adeline Welding’s 
arm, and they slowly walked off to an- 
other part of the room. 

‘‘ If Elizabeth Norwood does not write,” 
said Harriet, ‘* 1 shan’t.”’ 

‘¢ Well, I can’t,” said Adeline, “so 
there is an end of it.” 

At this moment, Mr. Rowe himself ap- 
peared; he smiled, and said “* good morn- 
ing,” to the group of girls that was col- 
lected round his desk, then seated him- 
self, and began to mend some pens; he 
then rung his bell, and asked those, who 
had prepared a composition for that day, 
to rise in their seats; sundry looks, and 
gestures of surprise and contempt, were 
to be seen, as Elizabeth rose, with her 
slate in her hand; Harriet and Adeline 
of course did not get up. 

‘* Were you not aware, young ladies,” 
said Mr. Rowe, addressing them, “that I 


to-day? The two girls excused them- 
selves by saying that they could not write 
anything which was satisfactory. ‘* Why 
could not you compose, as well as the 
others? you, I believe, are the only ex- 
ceptions ;” said he. 

‘“‘ Elizabeth Norwood has none,” 
Adeline. 

‘* Miss Norwood.” asked he, ‘ did you 
not rise with the othegs?”’ ‘I did,”’ re- 
plied Elizabeth, turning very red, for the 
affair was taking a more serious turn 
than she had thought it would. 

“Elizabeth said that she had written 
none,” said Harriet, loud enough for all 
the scholars to hear. 

‘* There is something wrong in all this,” 
said the teacher. ‘* However, I will drop 
the subject now, and find out the right 
of the matter, by and by.” 

He then sent Adeline and Harriet to 
their seats, desiring them to be prepared 
with a composition in the course of half 
an hour. 

Poor Elizabeth felt miserably enough, 
she wished a hundred times she had nev- 
er played the trick, and declared to her- 
self, that if she ever got out of that scrape, 
she would be careful not to get into an- 
other such one; her teacher and com- 
panions, who had loved and respected 
her, on account of her good behaviour 
and talents, now thought her guilty of 
telling a falsehood; and when it came 
her turn to read, what she had composed, 
her hands and voice trembled so that she 
could hardly succeed. 

At eleven o’clock, Mr. Rowe’s little 
bell announced the time of recess; all 
was now motion and activity, and the 
young ladies began to express their opin- 
ions on the transaction of the forenoon. 

‘* Before I would be so mean,” said 
one. 

“T would not tell a downright false- 
hood,” ejaculated another. 

‘‘She only wanted to get us into trou- 
ble,” exclaimed Harriet Somers. 

‘We shall know how to believe her, 
next time,” replied Adeline. Elizabeth 
could bear it no longer, and she burst 
into tears. Mr. Rowe called her to his 
desk, and she frankly told him the whole, 
from beginning to end; he was glad to 
find that his beloved pupil was not guil- 
ty of intentional deception, and convers- 
ed with her for some time on different 
subjects in order to calm her feelings; 
after recess he explained the whole mat- 
ter to the scholars, and at the close of the 
school, several of them came to Eliza- 
beth, to apologize for having injured her 
feelings by their remarks at recess, and 
she went home that noon, happy that she 
had escaped so easily the bad opinion of 
her teacher and companions. 

‘It is as mother says,’’ thought she to — 
herself, as she entered the house, * All 
my trials are occasioned by my own 
folly.” [ To be continued. | 
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THE OLD MAN’S STORY. 


I was particularly interested, in hear- 
ing from the lips of an aged man, a short 





wished you all to compose something for 


account of his life—so much so, that I 
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have attempted to sketch it down, for the | 


instruction of my youthful readers. 

‘I was born in Boston, in the year 
17—. In my early days, 1 knew nothing 
of care, anxiety, of sorrow. I wanted 


for nothing that was necessary to make | 
I attended a} 


life pleasant and happy. ( 
school, and made steady progress in my 
studies. At a suitable age, Il was put as 
an apprentice to a man who had quite an 
extensive run of business in his line. 
When my apprenticeship expired, | com- 
menced business for myself, and carried 
it on prosperously for a few years, when, 
by the solicitations of a few young com- 
panions, I was induced to leave my na- 


with Rover, the faithful spaniel, who is 


nearly as old as Charles, and has lived all | to us.” 


his life at the farm, as did his mother be- 
| fore him. Many a ramble have Charles 
their way through the tangled brushwood, 
and loitering in the sunny copse or in the 
mossy dingle, where violets and primroses 
grow. 

In winter, there is skating and sliding 
on the large pond, and making houses 
and men of snow. Then there are in- 
door pleasures, more than I can men- 





tive town for another State. Then [ was tion; and one above the rest, of which 
quite well off in the world; but when I | Charles is never weary. He delights to 
arrived in this place, I was carried into’ sit with his grandfather in the long eve- 
the company of the intemperate and the | nings besides the bright, blazing fire, and 
gambler, and there lost all that I podssess-|to hear the good man’s stories of old 
ed. If I but had my time to live over | times, and things that happened when he 
again, how differently would 1 conduct! | was a boy. Great changes have taken 
But I was young and careless, and didn’t | place since then, Farmer Woodford often 
think of the future consequences of my | says; for ’tis more than fifty years ago; 
doings.” but he has never seen reason to alter his 
Here I interrupted his narrative, by as- | opinion, that there is no book like the 
senting to his words, and remarking, | Bible, and no wisdom to compare with 
how very often I have heard the aged | that which leads to the fear of God. 
lament over the follies of their youth.| Remember this, my boy,” said he, 
He resumed— one Christmas night, as he sat in his old 
‘From the day that I left my native | fashioned chair, while Charles was eating 
town, it was nearly a quarter of a centu-| his supper of bread and preserved fruit ; 
ry, before I again beheld it. But ab!/*there is a great deal said in the world 
how changed! it seemed to me a new | about learning and science, and you might 
place; and when I began to inquire for |think, when you hear some people talk, 
this companion and that, no one knew; that nothing else was necessary to make 
another generation had sprung up. I[!a man happy, either in this life or the 
visited the graveyards, and they were|next. Now, I have not anything to say 
thronged with the ashes of thousands, | against learning ; on the contrary, I value 
which four and twenty years hag swept the little I have myself been able to gain, 
away. I read the inscriptions on the | and I honor it in others ; but I am griev- 
stones erected above the graves, and I|ed when I see it put in the place of reli- 
could remember hundreds that appeared | gion; and my heart aches when I read 
familiar. of men who are seeking it so earnestly, 





In summer, there is the sheep-shearing | from a visit to your aunt, and told papa 
‘and the hay-making, besides the long| and me how your time had been employ- 
rambles in the woods, or on the hill-side, | ed, and what your pursuits had been, you 


‘and Rover enjoyed together, making jin the Bible, “* Every man shall give an 





Alexander than I have ever read in the 
History. of America.” 

** That may be, and what the lecturer 
said be true. Great victories do not ne- 
cessarily make great men of the Generals 
who obtain them. To be truly great, 
you know, a man must be truly good. 
This was Washington’s excellence. He 
account of himself to God.” was a good man, which cannot be said 

‘But, remember, my dear, there is a/of those ancient warriors you allude to. 
great difference between the account we|They were selfish, proud, war loving 
give of ourselves to one another, and that;men. Washington fought only from ne- 
which ‘every man shall give of himself cessity, and he made no selfish use of 
to God.” Our parents and friends not his victories. He might have used the 
being always with us, only a small por-'great military power and renown he ac- 





were then giving an account of yourself 


“ Then, mamma, I think I know what 
that verse means that I read this morning 





tion of our conduct passes under their! 
notice ; and hence we too often try to 
deceive them, and succeed in doing so. 
But it is not so with God; we cannot de- 
ceive him; he is ever present with us, 
and not only marks all that we have done 
and said, but every thought, wish, or de- 
sire, passing within our breast. They 
who wait until they are (as they think) 
alone, before they do what is forbidden, 
will one day find that ‘the eyes of the 
Lord are in every place,” and that “ he 
will bring every work into judgment, and 
every secret thing, whether it be good, or 
whether it be evil.” 

Ellen looked thoughtful, and said, 
‘*Mamma, you have told me that God 
writes down all I do and say; and [ have 
read in the Bible that he will judge all 
men, “out of those things that are written 
in the books.” 

‘* Yes, my dear, and one day, as your 
Judge, will appear, ‘the Son of Man,” 
coming in the clouds of heaven. Then 
will be heard ‘the voice of the archan- 
gel and the trump of God, at the sound 
of which, all that are in their graves shall 
come forth, and the dead, small and 
great, shall stand before God, and re- 
ceive their sentence according to the 


ject. 





“I examined the signs, as I passed 
along the streets, and one only was fa- 
miliar to me; and that my own hands 
put up more than forty years ago. The 


others were the work of a younger gen-| 
In all the city, 1 could find but | 


eration. 
two, with whom I was acquainted in ear- 
ly life, except an only sister, from whom 
lhad been so long separated, that she 
knew me not. O, what changes will a 
few years produce! Nearly all my play- 
mates and school-fellows are removed to 
unknown countries, or slumber in the 
dust. The stations they occupied are 
filled by others; the treasures they gath- 
ered have made others rich; the laurels 
of honor, for which they so diligently 
studied, have faded, and long since ceas- 
ed to gratify their hearts, and the pleas- 
ures they so eagerly sought, have, doubt- 
less proved to be mere phantoms. When 
I reflect on my past life; the joys and 
sorrows ; the blasted hopes, and the false 
friendship of the world, I am led to the 
conclusion, that earth can bring no solid 
good to the immortal mind. We must 
seek some higher enjoyment; and happy, 
thrice happy is that man, who began in 
childhood and youth, to serve that Being 
to whom he is indebted for life, and for all 
its enjoyments. He is safe, though 
cares come in upon him likea flood. He 
stands firm and sure amid the convul- 
sions of earth, on that Rock—the Rock 
of ages, which abideth forever.” 
[Portland Tribune. 





CHARLES WOODFORD’S HOLYDAY. 


Surely never was there a happier boy 
than Charles Woodford! He has much 
to make him happy; kind and tender 
parents, sisters who dearly love him, and 
a comfortable and pleasant home. He 
has many friends among his school-fel- 
lows, who are glad to be often with him ; 
and twice in the year he has a great 
treat, which he thinks of from midsum- 
mer till Christmas, and then from Christ- 
mas till midsummer comes again. He 
always goe- to spend the holydays with 
his grandfather, who lives in an old farm 
house in the country; and both in sum- 


mer and winter Charles finds plenty of 


employment there. 


that they neglect to secure that which is 
infinitely more important; the salvation 
of the soul. What shall it profit a man 
jin the day of judgment, though he should 
understand all mysteries and all knowl- 
edge, if he has never come to Christ for 
the pardon of his sins, nor ever sought to| you. Remember that Jesus Christ came 
jlearn the way to heaven? Remember, |into the world, suffered and died upon 
| then, in all your studies, to keep the end | the cross, that your spirit, washed in his 
of life in view. Try to advance in learn-/| blood from the guilt and pollution of sin, 
ing, for God gives us understanding and | might find acceptance, and rejoice in 
abilities that we may use them to his | that great day. O, my dear daughter, 
'glory; but do not forget that you have a|expect and pray for the grace of the 
| soul to be saved, a soul that must live for- | Holy Syirit, which in the morning of life 
ever and ever, long after this earth, and | shall enable you to dedicate yourself to 
all that it contains, shall have been burn-|God’s_ service; that, having done his 
ed up with fire, and when the planets | holy will, you may at last go, 

shall have ceased to run their course, and “ Like happy angels, up to heaven.” 

the sun shall no more give light. O re- [London Child’s Companion. 
member that you are living for eternity! 
jana seek first the kingdom of God and 
| his righteousness, then all other things 
| will find their proper place, and be sought 
in the proper way.” 

This was the advice of old Farmer 
Woodford to his grandson. Reader, 
does it not also concern you? You have 
a soul that is immortal, a soul that can 
never die. Do you take any thought of 
its everlasting safety? Do you seek for 
pardon and mercy from God, through the 
blood of Jesus, your Redeemer? Or do 
your books and lessons, your work and 
your amusements, so fill up your time 
and thoughts, that you have none which 
you can give to prayer, none which you 
can spare from your daily occupations 
to prepare for eternity?) O! pause and 
consider well what is your present state 
in the sight of God !—Children’s Mag. 


deeds done in the body. Then will the 
heavens pass away with a great noise, 
and the elements melt with fervent heat;” 
and this beautiful earth, and all the works 
that are therein, be burned up. I say 
not these things, my dear Ellen, to alarm 
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WHAT IS AN ACCOUNTABLE CREA- 
TURE. 


said Ellen, “I heard you 


‘** Mamma,” WASHINGTON. 


greater hero than Cesar, or Alexander, 
or any other of the great generals who 
ever lived. Do you think so, father?” 

** Yes, my son; there can be no doubt 
of that.” 

‘‘ But why, father, I have read of great- 
er victories in the History of Cesar and 


** An accountable creature, my dear, is 
one who has to give an account of himself 
to another.” 

** I do not quite understand you, mam- 
ma,” said Ellen. 

‘** When you returned last week, Ellen, 








fe 


telling nurse we were all accountable} «Father, I heard a Lecturer at the 
creatures. What is an accountable crea- Lyceum say that Washington was a 
ture?’ 





quired for his own ends. Instead of this, 
when his countrymen were free he bade 
adieu to his soldiers (see cut) and retired 
to enjoy the sweets of domestic life in the 
sweet bowers of Mount Vernon.” 

‘I think I now understand the mean- 
ing of the lecturer, father, and shall here- 
after be able to prove that George Wash- 
ington was the greatest hero the world 
ever saw.” —S. S. Messenger. 

MOIR ne re cs 


TRUE HEROISM, 


The little incident which I am about to 
mention, was one among many which had 
an effect probably a very decided effect, 
in forming the character of one who was 
left to lo e*ucated by the impressions of 
circum. iauc?s. His friend had a small 
farm, on which the boy worked with such 
men as from time to time happened to be 
employed. In a remote field stood a 
large tulip tree, a tree apparently of a 
century’s growth, and one of the most gi- 
gantic of that splendid species of tree. 
It looked like the father of the surround- 
ing forest. A single tree of huge dimen- 
sions, standing all alone, is a sublime ob- 
On the top of this tree, for years 
an old eagle, commonly called the * fish- 
ing eagle,” had built her nest every year, 
and unmolested raised her young. What 
is remarkable, if it. be remarkabie, this 
tree stood full ten miles from the sea- 
shore. It had long been known as the 
“old eagle tree.” On a warm sunny 
day, the workmen were hoeing corn in 
an adjoining field. Ata certain hour of 
the day, the old eagle was known to set 
off for the sea-side, to gather food for her 
young. As she this day returned with a 





‘large fish in her claws, the workmen 


surrounded the tree, and by yelling and 
hooting, and throwing stones, so scared 
the poor bird that she dropped her fish, 
and they carried it off in triumph. The 
men soon dispersed; but Joseph sat 
down under a bush near by to watch, and 
to bestow unavailing pity. The bird soon 
returned to her nest without food. The 
eaglets at once set up a cry for food so 
shrill, so clear, and so clamorous, that 
the boy was greatly moved. The parent 
bird seemed to try to soothe them; but 
their appetites were too keen, and it was 
all in vain. She then perched herself on 
a limb near them, and looked down into 
the nest with a look that seemed to say, 
‘**I1 know not what to do next.” Her in- 
decision was but momentary ; again she 
poised herself, uttered one or two sharp 
notes, as if telling them to ‘lie still,” 
balanced her body, spread her wings, and 
was away again forthesea! Joseph now 
determined to see the result. His eye 
followed her till she grew small, smaller, 
a mere speck in the sky, and then disap- 
peared. What boy has not thus watched 
the flight of the bird of his country in 
this way? She was gone nearly two 
hours, about double her usual time fora 
voyage, when she again returned on a 
slow, weary wing, flying uncommonly 
low in order to have a heavier atmos- 
phere to sustain her, with another fish in 
her talons. On nearing the field, she 
made a circuit around it, to see if her 
enemies were again there. Finding the 
coast clear, she once more reached her 
tree, drooping, faint and weary, and evi- 
dently nearly exhausted. Again the ea- 
glets set up their cry, which was soon 
hushed by the distribution of a dinner 
such as—save the cooking—a king might 
admire. ‘Glorious bird !” cried the boy 
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n ecstasy and aloud; what a spirit !|thing more they do, which is better still;|he found it to be that of Frank Allen’s. 
Other birds can fly swifter—others can|they carry the word of life all over the | But he did not tell him about the cap, or 


sing more sweetly—others scream more | globe, and thus convey God’s glad tidings | 


loudly ; but what other bird, when per-|to all men. 
secuted and robbed—when weary—when| Is it surprising to you how the sailor 
discouraged—when so far from the sea—|conducts his noble ship across the wide 
would do it! Glorious bird! I will} waste of trackless waters? I will tell you 
learn a lesson from thee to-day. I will how he does it. Opposite the helm by 
never forget, hereafter, that when the|which he steers, in a place called the 
spirit is determined, it can do almost any-|binnacle, he carries a round box, with a 
thing. Others would have dropped and | paper at the bottom and a slight needle 
hung the head, and mourned over the mounted on a pivot in the middle. This 
cruelty of man, and sighed over the wants |is a compass, and the head of the needle 
of the nestlings ; but thou, by at once re- always points towards the north pole; 
covering the loss, hast forgotten all. I wherever he- sails, east or west, by 
will learn of thee, noble bird! I will re-|night or day, it still points towards the 
member this. I will set my mark high. | north, and thus enables poor Jack to pick 

I will try to do something, and to be his way among the waves. . 
something in the world; and Iwill never| The compass was invented by Gioia, 
yield to discouragements.” of Amalfi, who was a celebrated mathe- 
* * * * matician. This great discovery was 
Three years after this, a boy was seen made five nundred years ago; and it has 
tripping merrily along towards Philadel- produced a great change in the circum- 
phia with a stiff hickory cane in one | stances of mankind. Instead of fearfully 
hand, and a small bundle in the other. | creeping round the shores, he now dashes 
He was alone and on foot. This was|boldly out on the broad wave, and ex- 
the eighth day of his solitary travels, plores the farthest nook of the world. 
which he had continued to pursue with | Let us all pray that the blessed mission- 
the sum of fifty cents a day. In his|ary may soon be guided by its unerring 
checkered handkerchief were all his| finger to every abode of the human race, 
worldly goods, consisting of a testament, carrying with him the onl balm that 

a few shirts with a black ribbon in the | cures all the ills of men.—S. S. Mess. 
collar of each, and a small number of un- 
or igeseageagpes gg eee HENRY AND FRANK. 

a man on horseback, with a 
ean and somewhat dignified look. Henry Boardman, ~—_ Frank pe 
The boy at once recognized him as an |5€¢ what a nice new velvet cap I have 
old schoolmaster, to whom he had been | 8% and you are obliged to wear that 
for instruction, several winters before, in old hat, which looks as though it had 
a free school. been through the Revolutionary war, and 
At first he seemed unwilling to use his all the wars since that time, in every 
memory, when hailed by the boy; but tate os oo Henry — ~~ 
: : .|temper rising, for he was poor, and his 
= good nature soon obtained the ascen pane ne oo hoe sty — op 
- are you going, my boy?” he was a sensible boy, for one of nine 
“To Philadelphia, sir. My cousin, | Years of age, and the reply he made was 
Mr. Eaton, told me last spring, that if I wn say, It Is examination day at 
could get to him he would help me to a|%¢ ool. Frank continued trying to vex 
better education than I could get in Con- him, by taking out of his purse quite a 
necticut. Sc aaaleree tad ie ee 
i ? 

PR street — a please, worth a deal more than that old 
I have seen this man occupying a most van one ae heh re to get to — 
commanding place in the church of God, cm a am He 7 * oer a up r Acct 
commanding in influence, respectability li — 2 “ eka ars, 1 s ppe . 
and usefulness ; I have heard him speak wet pr nal e money, _ en 
in manly tones, and with surprising pow- eee wht dee obied hertenes 
er, before the great congregation ; and I rich, for ie had heard his mother say 
have seen his writings published in other | i144’ they once were: but he aid anit te 
countries and in other languages. I have wend we se pt Me fst i sa 
nh Gay Se enviable. characters, but his cheeks. “When he got into school the 
pit aa icing oat ean teacher perceived something was the mat- 

b) ? . . ° ‘ 
without admiring the native energy of his in og tn = ‘ae ue ee — 
Saar cpenteril proidencer AZ mach of anything, craaly concealing 


dias tie tae a d Frank’s impertinence, because he knew 
SO EE OP Se Se SSRI the teacher would not approve of it at 


ae all. The examination took place, and 
the prize medal was given#to Henry. 
Some gentlemen present were so much 
pleased with his appearance that they in- 
quired about him, and the teacher was 
not backward in giving hima good name, 
for he had always been a good boy, in 
consequence of which a handsome sum 
of money was left for his benefit. And 
thus we see that merit is sometimes im- 
‘mediately rewarded. ' But the happiness 
‘we have in feeling that we have done 
right, and that God is pleased with us, is 
a sufficient reward while we live in this 
world, even without any other. We will 
pass over a few years, and these boys 
have become men. 

In a certain village there was a clergy- 
man so well beloved by his people, that 
he was almost idolized, and his name was 


SHIPS—THE MARINER’S COMPASS, | eco pos — — mee 56 ie 
inte heneilbinas f mechanism ia POUS® 2 man Who had been so intemper- 
ee Oe ae een oe |ate, that he had almost lost the use of his 
a ship! How wonderfully improved too, | limbs, and seemed very old, although he 
are the graceful vessels of the present ' said he was but forty years of age. He 
age, above the clumsy, slow moving barks begged the privilege of staying at the 
— days! Th minister’s a few days, for he hadn’t any 
hips are very useful. ey enable money, and his conduct had been such 
men who are separated _by vast oceans |his friends did, not care much about 
to become acquainted with each other,|him. The elergyman thought his coun- 
= to woe Phe nt + La, prea al tenance was one that he had once known, 
eit respective climes to each orher, for Mite bi : 
their mutual comfort. But there is one ee aia oe 











clothes, or medal, but did everything for 
his comfort that he could. And this is 
the way to obey the golden rule. 

When people say things about us that 
are not right, we should not reply with 
bitterness, but remember that ‘a soft an- 
swer turneth away wrath.” Also that 
God keeps all these things in remem- 
brance, and if we love and serve Him, 
he will not see us forsaken while we live, 
and when we die will have a treasure 
laid up in heaven for us.—Christian Scc. 





BENEVOLENCE. 








THE POOR TRAVELLER. 


James was sitting, one evening, looking 
out at the window, and he saw a man 
walking along the road, very slowly, with 
a bundle slung over his shoulder, on the 
end of astick. He seemed lame and 
sick. 

“Father,” said James, ‘may I ask 
that poor man to come into the house 
and rest, and take a bowl of bread and 
milk? He seems quite tired, aud very 
feeble.” 

James’s father willingly gave him leave 
to du as he wished; and, afier some time, 
James came into the parlor, saying that 
the man was very thankful for the bread 
and milk. The man wished, James said, 
to stay and lodge in the barn, as he was 
so much fatigued, that he did not feel 
able to walk farther. 

James’s father went to the room where 
the poor man was, and asked him some 
questions, and talked with him awhile ; 
and, when he returned to the parlor, he 
said to James, ** You may tell the man, 
that he may sleep on the bed in the little 
room over the woodhouse; and that if he 
feels strong enough, to-morrow, to do 
some light work, I shall be glad to em- 
ploy him, for a day or two, and pay him 
money for his labor, so as to help him on 
his journey.” 

James came back, with a glad face, 
saying that the man wished very much to 
find work to do, such as his strength 
would allow; for he wanted very much 
to get home, and see his children, again. 

*¢ His home,” continued James, ‘is a 
great way off; and he needs more mon- 
ey than he has now, to pay his way 
home.” 

‘‘Yes,” replied James’s father; ‘he 
was working at a great distance from 
home, he says, when he was taken sick, 
and lay ill, for a long time, and is not 
able to do much work yet. But he hopes 
to get home soon, and be able to work 
again, all day. His family, he fears, may 
be suffering, from the want of his aid. 
Should you like to send something by 
him, to his children?” 

“Yes,” said James; ‘he may have 
my shoes that are too small for me, if 
they will do for one of his children; and 
he may have one of my story books, for 
them to read, and he may have that piece 
of money you gave me last, and buy what 
he thinks best for them.” 

[Russell’s Primary Reader. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 








LITTLE DAVE. 
BY A LADY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Last fall a Martha Washington Tem- 
perance Society was formed in our town. 
{ accompanied one of its officers one day 
on a visit to a family sunk in the lowest 
depths of degradation. The father, moth- 
er,married daughter, son-in-law, all beast- 
ly drunkards, and polluted and vile in 
every respect. My heart beat at finding 
myself among such a crew, when a surly 
voice answered our knock, and a great 
red-nosed woman came forward to know 
our business, and looked as though she 
could knock us down at the mention of 
the temperance meeting that my compan- 
ion, who had more courage than I, invit- 
ed her to attend. 





We talked her, however, into some. 


ithing a little like civility before we left 
|her, and it was very evident that she was 
‘a woman of strong mind; but her going 
‘to a temperance meeting, church, or any 
\thing of that kind, seemed out of the 
/question. But bad as the creature was, 
| there was something in her manner, after 
| we had got her thawed, of native kind- 
|ness and politeness that interested me ; 
\and when the night of the meeting came, 
\I battled with myself about going for her, 
;and making one effort more with ber and 
‘her family, of which two were bright 
children of about seven and nine years. 

I went, but all my oratory could not 
prevail with her. Her little girl, howev- 
er, was listening to us, and said, ‘ Please 
take me, I want to go,” to which I readi- 
ly assented, as [ thought even this babe 
may hear a word in season to repeat to 
her parents, and off we started. 

A short distance down the street we 
met her brother, without hat or shoe, and 
as ragged as a little sheep. We soon 
had him enlisted, and we chattered about 
Sabbath Schools and 'Nemperance So- 
cieties all the way to the church. Bar- 
bara already went to the Sabbath 
School, and thought she should like to 
take the pledge too; but David, or Dave 
as he was always called, didn’t go to 
Sabbath School, though he promised me 
he would go to mine the next Sabbath if 
I would call for him; and as for the 
pledge, “*he could see no use in it, as 
folks that loved whiskey took the pledge, 
and then drank again, and folks that 
didn’t love it wouldn’t drink any how.” 

They both listened very attentively to 
all that was said at the meeting, keeping 
a close watch upon me all the time; and 
when the time came to sign the pledge I 
gave a wink to Dave, and to my aston- 
ishment up he marched to give his name. 
There was a long discussion about taking 
him, as it was contrary to rule to take a 
child, but at last his name was written 
down. 

The next Sabbath, on my way to call 
for Dave I met him trotting down to 
meet me; and from that time he became 
a most active member of both Societies, 
attending all the meetings and all the 
church and prayer meetings, not only 
alone but taking others, and chattering 
at home about all he saw and heard, un- 
till father, mother and sister were induc- 
ed to go too. He was put in Mary B—’s 
class, and she was soon as much inter- 
ested in him as I was, he became such a 
bright little fellow, and listened so eager- 
ly to her instructions. 

One day she was exhorting her class to 
usefulness towards their fellow-creatures, 
and in their Saviour’s cause, &c. Dave 
looked up wistfully in her face and asked 
her how he could be useful—what he 
should do? ‘* Why,” said she, “Dave, 
one way that you can be useful will be to 
bring other little boys to Sabbath School. 
I dare say you know a great many that 
are idle and wicked, swearing and doing 
everything that is bad as you used to do 
before you came to Sabbath School.” 

From that day forth Dave began to 
pick up stragglers; almost every Sabbath 
the teachers would watch for him, and 
be diverted with the air of triumph with 
which he marched his new recruit to the 
class, which at length became so over- 
flowing that it had to be divided and an- 
other teacher procured, and if there were 
any absentees he would be after them to 
know what the matter was. 

Some weeks ago, Dave’s seat was va- 
cant. One of the boys said he had call- 
ed for him and found him ready dressed 
for Sabbath School, but he could not get 
him to speak or to come. Next morning 
this same little boy—who was one that 
Dave had first brought to the Sabbath 
School—came running in while we were 
at breakfast, and called out, “O, Miss 
Sarah, Dave is dead, and his mother 
wants you to come to her.” Mary B 
and I went immediately, and sure enough 
there was little David lying stiff and cold. 
After preparing himself with great care 
for Sabbath School, which his mother 
told us he always commenced on Satur- 
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day evening by inquiring if his collar, 
shirt, &c. were clean, and washing him- 
self, he suddenly laid himself down be- 
hind the stove. His mother tried to rouse 
hint up, but upon examination she found 
him in a high fever; and in a few hours 
he was speechless, and at midnight I 
hope in heaven. His mother had heard 
his voice after he went into his outer 
room to bed the night before, and upon 
listening found he was earnestly engaged 
in prayer, which had been his habit for 
some time previous. 

She said his books and Sabbath School 
had become his greatest delight; and he 
was always singing his little hymns or 
teaching his little sister, preferring his 
books to play. He was very ambitious 
and learned surprisingly fast, and became 
so active to oblige, that he got to be the 
favorite of all the neighborhood, and his 
death caused quite an excitement all 
around. 

His mother has been a regular church- 
goer ever since his death, brought his 
brother and little Barbara to the school 
the next Sabbath, and was much affected 
by the improvement that the superinten- 
dent made of her little son’s sudden exit 
to the other world. The father is trying 
to get clothes that he also may attend 
church; and when little Barbara goes 
from Sabbath School he takes her on his 
knee, while she questions bim upon the 
Bible as her teacher has been question- 
ing her; and as none of the family can 
read, she has to give the answers; and is 
delighted to tell her father how Elijah as- 
cended to heaven without dying, and 
many other things from the Bible that he 
has never heard before. 

Last week, I visited the family, and 
when I opened the door I found a strik- 
ing contrast between the dirty, wretched 
woman of last Christmas, and the respec- 
table looking, neatly dressed matron, 
seated at her table and sewing at a quilt 
of nice patchwork; and as different was 
her warm hearted and cheerful salutation 
from the rude greeting at the first visit. 
I spent half an hour quite pleasantly with 
her in conversing about little Dave, and 
Sabbath School, and church matters. 
Blessed Sabbath Schools! are such 
changes, continually wrought through 
your instrumentality, less than miracles 
of grace? 

Dave’s whole story is vivid to my mind, 
from the moment when the little ragged 
urchin went pacing up to the pulpit to 
take the pledge, to the last sad scene of 
mortality; but it would require the pen 
of a Charlotte Elizabeth to do justice to 
it and give it the life and distinctness it 
deserves.— American Messenger. 





- EDITORIAL. 








[Willie's Story.] 











The trees were all assembled together, on 
what might be called, not a. town, but a forest 
meeting. It had been whispered abroad, that 
Jack Frost was about paying them his annual 


visit, and the object of the meeting in question, | 


was to decide upon the best manner of receiv- 
ing and entertaining the expected stranger. 

“ My children,” said an aged tree, addressing 
the bright green leaves which adorned his 
branches, “for once take my advice, and have 
nothing to do with these absurdities. No good 
comes with this Jack Frost; in fact I have nev- 
er failed to observe that wherever he goes, death 
and decay follow his footsteps.” 

The young leaves believed just about half of 
this address, and while some of them went 
dancing off in the moonlight, and others fell 
fast asleep on the soft wings of little invisible 
wind-spirits, many hundreds of their brothers 
and sisters, and cousins and neighbors, were 
awake all night, thinking and talking of the 
“ great unknown.” 

“ What can we do for him 2” asked an aspen 
leaf, trembling all over with nervous agitation. 

“That’s just the thing of which I have been 
thinking this half-hour,” replied an old oak leaf. 

“TI don’t see any thing we can do but give 














a party in honor of his arrival,” quoth another 
oak leaf, who might be said to be somewhat 
faded, when contrasted with some of her young- 
er sisters. 

“ A party!” cried the great oak tree, tossing 
about his arms in some vexation. 

“ Who ever heard of such a thing? I could | 
tell you tales of thousands such as you, whom it | 
has been his delight to sweep away like dust | 
before the wind.” 

“How old people do talk,” whispered a 
younger member of the society to her sister. | 

“Sure enough,” returned the other. “If we 
have not yet arrived at years of discretion, we 
never shall, that’s all; and it is my private opin- | 
ion that in such a matter as this, we ought to be 
allowed to judge for ourselves.” 

“ Besides,” added a third, “I have heard that 
he had the power to array us all in robes of far 
more lovely and brilliant hues than those we 
have hitherto worn.” 

* Indeed!” cried the faded leaf, “ well, that is 
good news to me, for I am fairly tired of always 
wearing the same everlasting color.” 

“So am I,” said the maple leaf, “and tired of 
seeing every one else in the same uniform. 
Why, one would think us all a company of 
Shakers, dressed alike by rule, instead of so 
many independent individuals.” 

“ Hush, my dear child, don’t mention the Sha- 
kers so direspectfully, when you see all those 
Aspens iistening to what you say,” suggested 
her sister. 

At this moment, a sharp, cold, piercing breeze 
came rushing towards the party, announcing 
the coming of Jack Frost himself. The leaves, 
trembling in the chilling wind, bade him in their 
leaf-language, welcome, and then, as they be- 
came somewhat familiar with his aspect, the 
subject of the “everlasting green,” was intro- 
duced, and the leaves, singly, in pairs, and in 
dozens, raised their voices, to beg with one con- 
sent that he would exert his wonderful power 
and release them from robes which they now 
found insupportable. The gracious Jack, con- 
sented to gratify their requests, and then, wish- 
ing them a very good night, withdrew. 

The early morning sun shone forth clearly 
upon the great forest, over which on invisible 
wings, had passed tle transforming spirit. In- 
stead of the greenuniformity of past days, the 
leaves glowed in the brilliant hues of evening 
clouds at sunset; the crimson, the yellow, the 
rich brown, mingling their united splendors to- 
gether in such endless varieties of beauty, that 
even Jack Frost himself, dazzled by the glories 
of his own creation, stole off to hide till they 
had passed away. 

Great were the rejoicings amid the newly 
robed. Great, but not long, for soon as the cut- 
ting autumn winds came rudely by, the falling 
and the dying filled the air, and lay scattered 
upon the earth. 

“Alas!” sighed the maple leaves as they 
found that there was death even in the beauty 
with which they had been but for a season en- 
dowed, “ who could have foreseen that we were 
but rushing to an untimely death, when we sent 
for Jack Frost to come among us!” 

“ Yes,” answered a poor little leaf who had 
been urged into seeking his socicty, “ if I live I 
will never be so foolish again. I was not tired 
of dressing always in green, for until my cousins 
mentioned it, 1 hardly knew what dress I did 
wear. I hope I shall live to tell my futher that 
I believe old people are wiser than the young 
ones.” Whileshe spoke the little leaf died, and 
a great wind came and took her away, so she 
was seen no more. E. 








VARIETY. 








An Afternoon Walk. 

It was a beautiful spring afternoon, and many 
had strolled forth eager to catch the warm 
breath of our tardy season; and as we turned 
from the more general throng into one of the 
broad open streets in the upper part of our city, 
we caught the sound of a lady’s voice calling 
from an open window, “Come to me, little boy,” 
and turning round, we saw a group of little boys 
standing so perfectly still that we came at once 
to the conclusion that some unusual commotion 
must have preceded such acalm. As we cross- 


the middle of the street, a gentleman who from 
a distance had observed the whole scene, hasti- 
y walked upto astout boy of eight or nine, 
and shaking him smartly by the collar, asked 
how he dared abuse the little boy of four or five 
who stood beside him? As soon as the boy 
could release himself from the firm grasp of the 
gentleman, he ran blubbering away, and at each 
step dropping from his basket the sticks he had 
just gathered. By this time the lady, who had 
first attracted our notice, came from her house, 
and thanking the gentleman for his interference, 
went up to the little ragged urchin who had 
been assailed, and in a mild, serious tone said, 
as she leaned down to look in his face, “ But 
my little boy, I heard you use very bad words; 
don’t you know it’s very wicked to swear?” 
We saw the child as he stood then just before 
us, his brown, mishapen cap tossed on the top 
of his white hair, and he bowed his little head 
on his tattered sleeve to wipe the tears as they 
flowed afresh at the rebuke of the kind lady. 

The two elder boys who had been spectators 
of the scene immediately said, “ We told him to 
stop—we told him to stop.” 

“ But why did you not make him stop?” both 
the lady and gentleman replied. 

We left the lady still talking with the chil- 
dren, while we pursued cur way, thinking that 
she realized indeed a “beauty all about her 
path ;” and when in the midst of her daily cares 
she beheld the quarrelling of children in our 
streets, she felt linked to them as human beings 
demanding from her all the good influence she 
could exert for their welfare—the oppressed to 
be relieved{find the oppressor rebuked. 

> 


The Shipwrecked Sailor Boy and his 
Mother’s Bible. 

As I was visiting in the neighborhood of the 
Mariner’s Church, New York city, to persuade 
seamen to attend public worship, I met a lad in 
the garb of a sailor, who, in reply to my invita- 
tion said, “I would willingly go if I knew where 
to find it.” I remarked, “It is but a short dis- 
tance, and I will accompany you.” 

As we walked along together, he said, “I left 
England when [ was twelve years old, and 
since that time I have been traversing the ocean, 
far from parents and friends, principally between 
the East and West Indies, and though surround- 
ed by temptations, I have never forgotten my 
mother’s counsel. I arrived here yesterday a 
stranger, and am glad to meeta friend.” I gave 
him a tract, and we were soon seated in the 
sanctuary. He listened with fixed attention to 
the discourse, and at the close of the services I 
invited him to call and see me next morning. 

When I entered the office in the morning, I 
found him reading at the table. [ asked him 
how he liked the sermon. He replied, “I was 
so well pleased that I went again in the after- 
noon and inthe evening.” “ Have you a Bible” 
I inquired. “I have not,” said he, “neither 
have { any money to pay forone. I was wreck- 
ed, and lost the Bible my mother gave me when 
I left home. It was an old one which had been 
in the family forty years, and was a precious 
gift.” Here he was affected even to tears, [ 
scarcely need add that I gave him a Bible, for 
which he seemed truly grateful. I also im- 
proved the opportunity to converse with him on 
the subject of religion, and could not but hope 
that the Bible might be sanctified to this child 
of the ocean.—L. P. Hubbard. 

a! 
Let me Pray First. 


A very intelligent little girl was passing qui- 
etly through the streets of a certain city, a short 
time since;*when she came to a spot where sev- 
eral idle boys were amusing themselves in the 
very dangerous practice of throwing stones. 
Not observing the girl, one of them, by acci- 
dent, threw a stone toward her, which struck her 
a cruel blow in the eye. 

She was carried home in great agony. The 
surgeon was sent for, and a very painful opera- 
tion declared necessary. When the time came, 
and the surgeon had taken out his instruments, 
she Jay in her father’s arms, and he asked her if 
she was ready. . 

“ No, father, not yet,” she replied. 

“ What do you wish us to wait for, my child?” 

“JT want to kneel in your lap, and pray to Je- 
sus first,” she answered. And then kneeling, 
she prayed a few minutes, and afterwards sub- 
mitted to the operation with a patience worthy 
of a woman. 

How beautiful this little girl appears, under 
those trying circumstances! Surely Jesus 
heard the prayer she made in that hour; andhe 
will love every child that calls upon his name. 

Let every boy and girl learn to pray; and let 
the idle boys be careful how they throw stones. 

[S. S. Messenger. 
=> 
How Chateaubriand became a Christian. 

“My mother having been thrown into a 
dungeon at the age of seventy-two, expired ona 
truckle-bed, to which she had been reduced by 
her misfortunes. The thought of my apostacy 
filled her last moments with anguish; and dy- 





ed over near the children who were standing in 


ing, she charged my sister with the duty of 


bringing me back to the religion in which I had 
been reared. When the letter reached me from 
the seas, she herself was no longer in existence; 
she had died from the effects of her imprison- 
ment. These two voices called to me from the 
tomb; this letter, which served as an interpre- 
ter to death, deeply affected me. 1 became a 
Christian. I did not yield, I confess, to any 


great supernatural lights—my conviction sprang 
from the heart. I wept and believed.” 
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WARM CLOTHING FOR WINTER. 

The above is a picture of a Lady and her 
Daughter who had been td the store of Wa. M. 
Suute, 173 Washington Street, and were sup- 
plied with Muffs and Tippets, to keep off the 
cold of the coming winter. Mr. Shute says that 
his stock of Fur Goods is equal to the best in 
the city, for variety, goodness, and low prices. 
We advise our friends to give him a Call, be- 
fore they purchase. 








POETRY. 








THE LITTLE NURSE, 

Mary loves her mother dearly ; 
Not with words and kisses merely. 
Does her mother bid her sew ? 
How her little fingers go; 

» Does she give her leave to play ? 
Who is then so mildly gy,’ 
Does she bid her quiet be ? 
Quiet as a dove is she. 
Not with words and kisses merely— 
Mary loves her mother dearly. 
Mary’s mother once was ill, 
And tne maiden, meek and still, 
Round about the darkened bed 
Stole with soft and soundless tread ; 
Smoothed the clothes with earnest care, 
Brought the sweetest flower there ; 
And above the pale, sad face, 
Bent with pitying, tender grace, 
Then she sung a soothing tune— 
She’s but four years old in June. 
And last of all the cunning child, 
Seeing that her mother smiled,— 
For her pain was charmed away, 
By the little loving fay, 
Last of all, she gravely raised 
Small hands, dimpled, soft and brown, 
And, while her fond mother gazed, 
Slowly moved them up and down, 
On the lady’s brow and eyes,— 
Lisping—* Now [ll magnetize !” 

Mrs. E. 8S. Oseoop. 
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Let the children commit the following to 
memory, as it may be of much service to them 
in after years, 


Names and order of the Books of the Old Tes- 
tament. 

The great Jehovah speaks to us, 
In Genesis and Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Numbers, see, 
Followed by Deuteronomy. 
Joshua and Judges sway the land, 
Ruth gleams asheath with trembling hand, 
Samuel, and numerous Kings appear, 
Whose Chronicles we wondering hear ; 
Ezra and Nehemiah now, 
Esther, the beauteous mourner show, 
Job speaks in sighs, David in Psalms, 
The Proverbs teach to scatter alms, 
Ecclesiastes, then comes on, 
And the sweet Songs of Solomon. 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, then, 
With Lamentations take his pen, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea’s lyres, 
Swell Joel, Amos, Obediah’s— 
Next Jonah, Micah, Nahum, come, 
And lofty Habakkuk finds room, 
While Zephaniah, Haggai, calls, 
Wrapt Zechariah builds his walls— 

















And Malachi, with garments rent, 
Concludes the ancient Testament. 





